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intellect, brought down to the child’s level; 
but so brought down as to lure him on to 
harder lessons, as fast as his strength will 
enable him to bear it. 

I remark in the next place that no school 
book should be tolerated for a moment which 
has the slightest stain of impurity upon its 
pages, or, in other words, which is not as 
chaste in thought and expression as the driven 
snow—no book which has so much as one 
profane word or vulgar dash from beginning 

to end—which contains the remotest insinua- 
ns 10 against the truth or inspiration of the 
SCHOOL BOOKS. Holy Scriptures; or which seems to sanction 


F ; a hair’s-breadth deviation from any one of 
The following remarks on the importance |the great principles of Christian morality. 


of a scrupulous regard to the character of| We send our children to school to be taught, 

school books, well merit the close attention | not to be contaminated,—to be nurtured, not 

of all interested in the proper training Of}t, pe poisoned; and it were infinitely less 

youth. They are extracted from Thoughts | dangerous daily to put just arsenic enough | 

on Education, by Dr. Humphrey, published | into their bread and milk, secretly to under- 

in the New York Observer. mine the citadel of life, than to expose them 
aa to such deleterious moral influences. 
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Without claiming for school books an equal 
influence with family education, in moulding 


Again, I observe, in the third place, at the 





way, while the taste of the scholars would 
be improved, they would be led early to en- 
quire for the writers themselves, whom they 
had learned so much to admire. 

{ add in the fourth place, that in my view, 
no reading book, containing garbled, or alter- 
ed extracts from distinguished Christian wri- 
ters, whether in prose, or poetry, ought to be 
sanctioned by committees, parents or teach- 
ers, whatever other claims it may have to 
popular favour. I will explain my meaning. 
Whenever a compiler borrows one of his 
chapters, or sections, from Jeremy ‘Taylor, 
or Robert Hall; from Cowper or Pollock, he 
is bound to take it just as it is, and neither to 
leave out what happens not to suit his faney, 
or to harmonize with his creed, nor to substi- 
tute phrases and sentiments which he likes 
better. It is due to great and good men, 
who have charmed and instructed mankind 
by their writings, to let them speak their 
own sentiments, whenever they speak at all. 
If a compiler thinks the elegant, or sublime 
passage, which he would be glad to extract, 


risk of being called illiberal, that in compiling | too theological to suit his purpose, he cen let 


the intellectual and moral character of child- | reading books, for the use of common schools | 
ren, it is perfectly safe to say, that few other and academies, no selections should be made | 
causes operate so steadily, or extend their in-|from popular authors, whose works cannot 
fluence so far. From eight to ten years is the | safely be put into the hands of our children. 
average period of common school education | It would be easy, no doubt, to find passages 
in this country ; and during all this time, the |in some of the most skeptical writers, which 
class books in the schools are silently, but al-| do not militate at all against the Bible, as it 
most indelibly imprinting their image, as it| would be to make selections from profligate 
were, upon the young and ductile mind. What) writers, which would not raise a blush upon 
an influence for good or for evil! Give to any | the cheek of modesty. But if admired and 
class of men the exclusive writing and selec- | elegant extracts are taken from these classes 
tion of school books, for one generation, and | of authors, and incorporated into our school 
by the aid of teachers of kindred views and | books, what will be the consequence? Will | 
aims, they will do more to form the charac-| precocious boys and romantic girls content 








it alone; but I maintain, that he has no right, 
for the sake of making his book popular with 
the religious part of the community, to trans- 
fer honoured and illustrious names to his 
pages, and then draw off, what those departed 
worthies regarded as the life blood of their 
writings. The opinions which they held were 
their own. They had as much right to hold 
and express them, as we have ours; and who- 
ever takes liberties with the finest effusions of 
their genius and piety, does them a great 
wrong, which no school committee, or district 
ought ever to sanction. 

Nor is this the only ground of remon- 


ter of that geaeration, than every body else 
out of the domestic circle. 

Such being the mighty influence of books, 
it is no very difficult task to point out in 


themselves with the few paragraphs which | strance, against such unwarrantable liberties, 
they have received from a cautious compiler?|in getting up school books. If an author 
Will they not want to see the heavy octavos|whom we ourselves admire, and whom we 
from which these charming, these bewitching | wish our children to revere, as a holy man 


general terms what kinds ought to be ex-/extracts were taken? And can you hinder | of God, is allowed to be stripped of the ephod 


cluded from our schools. No book should|them? Will they not, in one way or another, 
ever be used which is erroneous or superficial | find access to Shelley, Moore, Byron, and 
in its elementary principles. It sometimes! other writers of splendid genius, but of de- 
takes a child a great while to unlearn what} bauched and infidel principles, at the most 
is wrong in his class book, and to get rid of | perilous age, if their admiration is early ex- 
the bad habits which it has helped him to|cited by the dazzling coruscations of such 
form. The ruling passion just now is extreme | baleful meteors in the pages of their class 
simplification. What used to be called the| books? Even were we to allow that nothing 
rudiments of learning, are well nigh exploded, | equally fiaished and beautiful can be found in 
by abecedarian reformers, as quite too ab-|other writers, how small is the advantage 


of popular education must be rendered still|}a reading book of the very highest literary 
more elementary by new analytical processes. | character, there is no need of having recourse 
Hence it comes to pass that some of the most | to infidels and libertines to help fill out the 
admired lessons for infant minds are truly | pages. It would be easy to select from per- 
simple, in more senses than one. It requires |fectly unexceptionable authors, specimens 
rare talents to write a child’s primer. [t de-|enough of the finest writing to fill twenty 


mands a highly discriminating and cultivated | yolumes, if so many were wanted; and in this 





struse for young beginners. The elements| compared with the danger. But in EE I put a reading book into the hands of my 


by sacrilegious hands in their presence, and 
turned over to the companionship of pretty 
essayists and frozen moralists, how much will 
it derogate from the sacredness of his charac- 
ter, in their inexperienced estimation. The 
admirers of Watts, or Hall; of Mason, or 
Dwight, or of any other distinguished Chris- 
tian author, have a right to insist, that he 
shall not be shorn of his glory, in the school 
books which they purchase for their children. 


child, which either by omissions, or additions, 
does injustice to an eloquent and pious writer, 
1 thereby virtually sanction the wrong, and 
lead the boy to infer, that I have no great 
partiality after all, either for the piety, or the 
principles, which he may have heard me often 
and highly extol. 
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FASHION. 
From Sketches and Essays, by William Hazlitt. 


Fashion constantly begins and ends in the 
two things it abhors most, singularity and 
vulgarity. It is the perpetual setting up and 
then disowning a certain standard of taste, 
elegance, and refinement, which has no other 
formation or authority than that it is the 
prevailing distraction of the moment; which 
was yesterday ridiculous from its being new, 
and to-morrow will be odious from its being 
common. It is one of the most slight and 
insignificant of all things. It cannot be last- 
ing, for it depends on the constant change 
and shifting of its own harlequin disguises; it 
cannot be sterling, for, if it were, it could not 
depend on the breath of caprice; it must be 
superficial, to produce its immediate effect on 
the gaping crowd; and frivolous, to admit of 
its being assumed at pleasure, by the num- 
bers of those who affect, by being in the 
fashion, to be distinguished from the rest of 
the world. It is not any thing in itself, nor 
the sign oi cay thing, but the folly and vanity 
of those who rely upon it as their greatest 

ride and ornament. It takes the firmest 
hold of weak, flimsy, and narrow minds, of 
those whose emptiness conceives of nothing 
excellent but what is thought so by others, 
and whose self-conceit makes them willing to 
confine the opinion of all excellence to them- 
selves, and those like them. ‘That which is 
true or beautiful in itself, is not the less so 
for standing alone. That which is good for 
any thing, is the better for being more widely 
diffused. But fashion is the abortive issue of 
vain ostentation and exclusive egotism: it is 
haughty, trifling, affected, servile, despotic, 
mean, and ambitious, precise and fantastical, 
all in a breath—tied to no rule, and bound to 
conform to every whim of the minute. 


“The fashion of an hour marks the wearer.” 


ON TASTE. 
From the same. 

Genius is the power of producing excel- 
lence: taste is the power of perceiving the 
excellence thus produced in its several sorts 
and degrees, with all their force, refinement, 
distinctness, and connections. In other words, 
taste (as it relutes to the productions of art) 
is strictly the power of being properly affected 
by works of genius. It is the proportioning 
admiration to power, pleasure to beauty: it 
is entire sympathy with the finest impulses 
of the imagination, not antipathy, not indif- 
ference to them. The eye of taste may be 
said to reflect the impressions of real genius, 
as the even mirror reflects the objects of 
nature in all their clearness and lustre, in- 
stead of distorting or diminishing them; 

“ Or, like a gate of steel, 


Fronting the sun, receives and renders back 
His figure and his heat.” 


Instead of making a disposition to find 
fault a proof of taste, I would reverse the 
rule, and estimate every one’s pretentions to 
taste by the degree of their sensibility to the 
highest and most various excellence. An in- 


admiration of higher »nes; and a readiness in 
the detection of faults should pass for refine- 
ment only as it is owing to a quick sense 
and impatient love of beauties. In a word, 
fine taste consists in sympathy, and not in 
antipathy ; and the rejecting of what is bad 
is only to be accounted a virtue when it im- 
plies a preference of, and attachment to what 
is better. 


Third Annual Report of the New York As- 
sociation for the Benefit of Coloured Or- 
phans. 


The Board of Managers of the Association 
for the Benefit of Coloured Orphans, in pre- 
senting their third annual report, would once 
more renew the expression of grateful praise 
to the Author and Giver of all good. While 
they call upon the friends of the coloured or- 
phan to join their solemn thanksgiving in the 
review of the past year, they feel how elo- 
quent is the rebuke which its varied mercies 
have conveyed to the unbelief that fears to 
lean upon the promises of God, or trust in 
the boundless resources of his providence. 
The same beneficent hand that has led them 
through all their vicissitudes, has now brought 
them to the close of another year; has en- 
abled them to sustain their orphan family, 
has blessed them with faithful and competent 
fellow labourers in the heads of the house- 
hold and the school, and has relieved them 
from pecuniary difficulties in a manner equally 
opportune and unexpected. Under all these 
encouragements they are impelled to the 
cheerful prosecution of their undertaking, and 
although they feel that in relation to the child- 
ren of their charge they have assumed one of 
the highest responsibilities ever committed to 
human hands, they cannot doubt that if faith- 
fully discharged, it will bring with it a sweet 
and sure reward. 

It is a subject for gratitude that the board 
is enabled to report great improvement in the 
health of the orphans. During the first six 
months of the year, it was their painful duty 
to witness the decline and death of six child- 
ren from consumptive disease. Since that 
period there has been neither a death nor a 
case of severe illness, and with the exception 
of some local affections, the household has 
been entirely exempt from sickness. Among 
the causes of this pleasing change may justly 
be assigned the sedulous and judicious man- 
ner in which the laws of health, as dependent 
on diet, exercise, clothing and ventilation, 
have been carried into effect by their excel- 
lent matron, to whose attention and good 
management the house owes many of its com- 
forts. It must, however, be observed that 
greater discrimination has latterly been em- 
ployed in regard to the constitutions of child- 


to bind out several of the orphans during the 
summer, and to place four, who were in feeble 
health, at board in the country. The latter 
course was evidently highly beneficial to those 
who enjoyed a change of air, and the diminu- 
tion of their number was no doubt serviceable 
to all. Their physician is of opinion that not 
more than fifty children can prudently be al- 
lowed to occupy the present habitation. 

Among the deaths which have occurred, 
was that of a little girl about three years of 
age, whose playfulness and intelligence had 
rendered her an object of much interest to 
the managers, and had drawn forth the most 
pleasing demonstrations of affection from the 
older children. She had been abandoned by 
a vicious mother, and thrown on the care of 
an aged and destitute coloured woman, whose 
‘‘deep poverty abounded” towards the de- 
serted infant, until reluctantly and with many 
tears she relinquished her to the protection 
of the managers. Another death was that of 
the little boy mentioned in the last report, 
who had been cruelly beaten and turned out 
of doors in the depth of winter. He was 
naturally a feeble child, and the exposure to 
which he was at that time subjected probably 
prepared the way for the pulmonary affection 
which terminated his life. 

One case deserves to be noticed as afford- 
ing an interesting instance of the kind and 
grateful dispositions, which the managers 
have had many opportunities of observing in 
the children, who have been brought under 
their notice. A worthy coloured woman, 
who died while at service in a respectable 
family, had requested on her death-bed that 
her only child, a little boy, should be placed 
in the Asylum. His health began to decline 
shortly after his admission, and he evidently 
pined after the home which he had left. For 
some time it was believed that his indisposi- 
tion arose from a feeling not uncommon 
among children, when removed from scenes 
to which they are strongly attached, and al- 
though it soon became apparent that he was 
labouring under incurable scrofulous disease, 
he continued to manifest the strongest aflec- 
tion towards the family by whom he had been 
formerly protected. When asked if there 
was any thing he wished, he almost invariably 
answered, “only to see Miss .” The 
desires of the little invalid were gratified, and 
the kind and frequent visits of his friends al- 
ways scemed for the time to impart anima- 
tion and hope, and never ceased to be expected 
and welcomed until the close of life. 

Another case which made a deep impression 
on the feelings of the managers, was that of 
J— T an orphan boy, born in slavery 
in the West Indies. He was brought by his 
mistress from Havana to this city, and here 
voluntarily emancipated. When admitted, ho 








ren admitted ; and also that of those received | was suffering from disease of the spine, and 


at an earlier period, nearly all of the more 
feeble subjects of their charity have died. 
The best method of promoting the health of 
the Institution will, however, as the managers 
believe, be found in removal to a more spa- 
cious and appropriate building. The convic- 


difference to less degrees of excellence is only |tion that the house was too small for the 
excusable as it arises from a knowledge and | number of occupants induced the managers 


to those who saw him for the first time, his 
sadly expressive countenance and the distress- 
ing infirmity under which he laboured, made 
a most touching appeal. It was hoped that 
the spinal affection might be arrested, but the 
approach of cold weather developed consump- 
tive symptoms, which proved ultimately fatal. 
His disposition was grateful and uncomplain- 
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ing, and always readily responsive to the 


slightest expression of interest or sympathy. 
During the last few painful hours which pre- 
ceded his death he was frequently heard to 
exclaim in mournful tones, “ no father, no 
mother.” He had learned nothing of the 
English language .except a few broken sen- 
tences, but a lady familiar with the Spanish 
endeavoured to ascertain the nature of his 
feelings on religious subjects. Little could 
be learned, except that he knew there was a 
God, and that he had sought him in prayer. 
And surely, for this child of ignorance and 
sorrow, it is not pre: umptuous to indulge a 
hope, founded on the assurance that there is 
acceptance with God “according to that 
which a man hath, and not according to that 
which he hath not.” 

The school continues to be the object of 
great interest and attention, and the board 
have pleasure in assuring their friends that 
the childrea are receiving a course of solid 
and practical instruction, with reference not 
only to their welfare and usefvlness in this 
life, but to the momentous subject of fitting 
them for a world of perfect knowledge and 
enduring happiness.* The necessity for se- 
curing teachers, who should be inmates of the 
house, rendered it the duty of the managers 
to make arrangements, which deprived them of 
the services of their former instructress, whose 
character and qualifications were highly va- 
lued. ‘The school has been conducted, during 
the last six months, by two ladies whose 
principles and abilities have secured the confi- 
dence and approbation of the board. Great 
advantages have resulted from the domestica- 
tion of two efficient teachers with the child- 
ren. There are now distinct sections for the 
younger and older scholars, an arrangement 
which has evidently facilitated the efforts 
both of the preceptors and pupils. 

As an instance of the success which has 
crowned this most important department, they 
would cite the case of a boy about eight years 
of age, who was ignorant of his letters when 
admitted, but began to read six weeks after- 
wards. This is a child not only of great apt- 
ness, but of very promising habits and dispo- 
sitions, a fact the more interesting, as he is 
the son of a depraved mother. As objections 
have sometimes been made to the charity that 
relieves a profligate parent from the burden 
of supporting its offspring, the Board would 
respectfully inquire, whether it is not the part 
of wisdom, as well as benevolence, to seek to 
counteract the tendency of vice to perpetuate 
itself? ‘They have never forgotten that their 
primary object was to extend relief to such as 
are orphans in the full sense of the word, but 
the spirit and design of the institution do not 
warrant the entire exclusion of those whose 
natural guardians are dead to feeling and to 
duty. All the half orphans do not belong to 
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grateful feeling, that a benignant Providence | grounds, and erect thereon a sufficient building 
has rescued them from a probable career of ig- | for the comfortable accommodation of at least 
norance and infamy. It should also be remem- 
bered that coloured children are excluded from 
the Long Island Farms, and that out of the 
Asylum they have no refuge but the Alms 
House, where they are placed in circumstan- 
ces unfavourable to moral and mental culture. 


In connection with the subject of education, 


the Managers are happy to report that the 
Sabbath school is in a flourishing state, and 
highly interesting to the children. They would 
also mention with gratitude the faithful and 
most acceptable services of an association of 
local preachers of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, who hold two meetings for religious 
worship every Sabbath in the Asylum, and by 
accommodating their instruction to the capa- 
cities of their youthful audience, make the 
duties of that day pleasing as well as im- 
proving. 


The statistics of the institution are as fol- 


lows :— 


Admitted since the opening of the Asylum, 


No. of children at date of last report, 50 
Admitted during the present year, 23 


Present number, , ; ‘ 50 
Indentured, . ‘ , 
Returned to surviving parents, 
*Transferred to the Alms House, 
Deaths, . 4 ; : ; 


lL Slawce 


The Board feel that acknowledgments are 


due to their advisers for the continuance of 
their efficient and seasonable assistance and 
counsel. 
gations to their physician for his professional 
services, as well as to Dr. Alfred C. Post, 
who officiated during Dr. Macdonald’s ab- 
sence from the country. 


They would also record their obli- 


The gift of five hundred dollars from a 


* Friend to the Institution,” was received at 
a time when an accumulating debt and gene- 


ral commercial embarrassments had subject- 
ed the Board to a greater degree of anxiety 
than had been felt ai any period since its or- 
ganization. They feel especially bound to com- 
memorate this gracious providence, as an evi- 
dence that the institution is indeed inheriting 
the promises, which the Scriptures have made 
the orphan’s portion, and they are now en- 
couraged in the belief that He, who controls 


the hearts of all, has Lestowed on them a| rising 7,000 feet above the sea; and, by a 


share of public confidence and benevolent sym- 
pathy, which constitute a rich and available 
endowment. 


The Board most gratefully acknowledge 





— 


73 = in making such a provision for their 
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one hundred children.” ‘To this has been added 
$3,000, part of the avails of Mechanics’ Bank 
stock, awarded to the Association last year 
by the trustees of William Turpin; a gift of 
$1,500 from the same “ Friend to the Insti- 
tution” already named, and $500 received at 
a former period from the Manumission So- 
ciety.* This sum of $10,000 is intended 
to be employed in the purchase of lots, and 
the erection of a new building, which the 
managers are making arrangements to com- 
mence in the ensuing spring. Its completion 
is so essential, not only to extend the usefulness 
of the institution, but to promote the health 
and comfort of its present pensioners, that it 
is unnecessary to enlarge upon its importance. 
The funds of the Association as yet fall far 
short of the requisite amount, and it must not 
be forgotten that the appropriation of the 
Manumission Society cannot be realised with- ' 
out other means to fulfil its conditions. With 
firm reliance upon the merits of their cause, 
the Board would now lay before the Christian 
patriot and philanthropist the claims of a class 
of destitute, degraded, and almost forgotten 
orphans, and ask their assistance and counte- 


necessities, as justice and mercy demand from 
the inhabitants of an enlightened and popu- it 
lous city. Martna Copwise. . 

First Directress. 7 


Anna H. Suotwe tt, Secretary. 
EXPLORATION OF BRITISH GUIANA. 


We have the pleasure to announce the 
arrival in London, after an absence of twelve 
years from Europe, of Robe:t Schomburgh, 
who, during the last four years, has been en- 
gaged exploring in the colony of British 
Guiana, under the auspices of the Geogra- 
phical Society; in the course of which time 
he has twice ascended the Essiquibo, and ex- 
plored that river to its sources, about forty 
miles north of the equator; he has also 
examined the Berbice and Corentyn rivers, 
in the former of which Mr. Schomburgh dis- 
covered the beautiful water-lily now known 
by the name of Victoria Regina. During 
his last journey, on which he was absent 
about two years in the interior, the traveller 
crossed the frontier to Fort San Joaquim, in 
the Brazils, and ascended the Caruman moun- 
tains ; thence returning to Pirara, he journey- 
ed, in a northwest direction, to Koraima, a 
remarkably flat-topped sandstone mountain, 


———————————— 





westerly course, to Esmeralda, on the Ori- { 
noco, thereby connecting his labours with ; 
| those of Baron Humboldt, in the year 1800, 

and materially changing the position of the 





that the Manumission Society, to whom they | sources of that river, as laid down in all our 
were already under many obligations, has,|maps. Thence descending by the natural 
made an additional appropriation of $5,000, canal of the Cassiaquare to San Carlos, he 
on condition that the “Association shall, with-| embarked on the Rio Negro, and followed its 
in the term of three years, purchase suitable | downward course as far as Moura, from which 


this class, but cases might be named, of which 
it ts scarcely possible to think without a glow of 





*There are 21 children writing on paper, 19 on 
slates, 36 reading, 15 spelling, 13 stadying geography, 


27 arithmetic, 9 the alphabet. 

231 articles of clothing, bedding, &c. &c. have been 
made by the children within the last six months, and 
354 Ibs. carpet balls sewed. 





* This step, though an exceedingly painful one to 
the managers, was believed to be indispensable to the 
health and comfort of the other inmates of the house. 












place he ascended the Rio Branco to San Joa- 





* This is part of a sum of $750, of which $250 were 
appropriated to the school. 
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quim ; thus completing a circle of upwards of| or successful student than the last-maker’s 


two thousand miles, a great part of which was 
through a country hitherto almost unknown. 
In the course of this journey, Mr. Schom- 
burgh collected many rare specimens in natu- 
ral history, among others the sudis gigas, one 
of the largest fresh water fish, besides several 
other kinds, which will probably be new to 
ichthyologists ; in birds, the Helmeted Chat- 
terer, the Cock of the Rock, &c.; a large 
collection of insects, and numerous plants 
from the Rio Negro and the mountainous 
region of Roraima. Mr. Schomburgh is ac- 
companied by three Indians of different tribes, 
from the interior, and has brought specimens 
of their arms, implements, and utensils.— 
London Courier. 


TUE LATE DR. ROBERT MORRISON. 


The great Chinese scholar and missionary, 
the founder of the Anglo-Chinese College, the 
author of the great Anglo-Chinese Dictionary, 
(a stupendous monument of human ingenuity, 
labour, and perseverance,) and the first trans- 
lator of the beauties and blessings of Scripture 
into a language spoken by upwards of four 
hundred millions of the human race—had to 
struggle against all the supposed obstacles of 
low birth and unlucky fortune. The son of a 
poor last and boot-tree maker in the town of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, he was himself an ap- 
prentice and industrious workman at the same 
humble trade. But a passion for knowledge 
and intellectual attainment—originating in his 
case, it would seem, in an over-mastering re- 
ligious sentiment—seized him in early life, and 
every incident in his after career only proved 
what surpassing purity and enduring strength 
belong to such a passion. Excellence was 
with him, as with other great scholars who 
have equally proved their easy superiority to 
adverse circumstances, the simple and natural 
result of a strong determination to excel. A 
good memory and a lively sensibility to exter- 
nal impressions, are the only advantages we 
take him to have been at this period in pos- 
session of, besides the strength of resolution 
we have named. The Jast had its origin, as 
we have intimated, in a peculiar religious 
fervour, which though scarcely at that time 
so discreet in expression as it was always sin- 
cere and devout in feeling, yet animated him 
then, and to the latest moment of his life, 
with an unselfish desire to benefit his fellow- 
creatures. 

Nothing can conquer a desire which orgi- 
nates in such a motive, and proposes as its 
object the acquisition of knowledge. The 
love of knowledge is, in itself, the attainment 
of knowledge. Poverty or toil discourage it 
in vain. It supplies the scarcity of time by 
the concentration of attention, and replaces 
comfort by self-denial. No man proved this 
better than the subject of this biography. No 
one ever proved more satisfactorily that the 
privileges and delights of intellectual cultiva- 
tion depend upon the man himself, and not 
upon his external fortunes. The learned Dr. 
Morrison, surrounded by all the accommoda- 
tions of study in his library, and learned 


leisure at Canton, was not a more laborious 


apprentice, who stole his leisure from toil-| have found their way to Cuba, and their con. 





Dr. Channing’s publications on slavery 


purchased sleep in the poor workshop of|tents are privately circulated in Spanish 


Newcastle. 


From the New York Mercury. 
SLAVERY IN CUBA. 


From a gentleman long residing in Cuba, 
we have recently obtained the following state- 
ments :— 

The population of Cuba is now about one 
million. Forty estates belong to resident 
Americans, and were lately purchased. 
Some of the Spaniards think our countrymen 
are emigrating to Cuba with a view to take 
ultimate possession, 4 la Texas. 

Up to 1835, Bozal negroes, that is, Afri- 
cans recently imported, to the number of 
fifteen thousand, were delivered over to the 
Spanish authorities, to be instructed in some 
trade, agreeably to the arrangement between 
the Spanish and British governments; but 
most of them were publicly sold in the mar- 
ket, the same as other slaves—that is, their 
services were sold for five to ten years ; some 
of them being sent to the mines, and some to 
the other side of the island. Very few of them 
will ever probably recover their liberty. It 
is the practice, when a slave dies, to put one 
of the Bozals in his place, and thus his iden- 
tity is lost. Since 1835, the Mixed Court 
turn the Bozals over to the British islands. 
In that year, considerable numbers of slaves 
were shipped from Cuba to Texas. There is 
not a slave on the island legally educated. 

The mortality of slaves in Cuba is very 
great, owing chiefly to their being excessively 
overworked. In the towns, the yearly mor- 
tality is about 3 per cent.; on the breeding 
farms, 5; on the coffee plantations, 6 to 7; 
and on the sugar plantations, 10 to 15 per 
cent. There is no increase by births on the 
plantations. In fifteen years the slave popu- 
lation would be swept away, except for the 
foreign slave trade. The slaves on sugar 
plantations, from December to May, have 
only four hours for sleep. On the coffee 
plantations they work moonlight nights. The 
proportion of sexes on the sugar plantations, 
is thirty females to seventy males. The pro- 
portion of females is larger on coffee planta- 
tions. Of the Africans imported contrary to 
the treaties and to law, the proportion of 
females is from 30 to 35 per cent. 

Slaves are badly fed in Cuba. They have 
no ground to cultivate for themselves. They 
are shut up at night promiscuously in large 
enclosures called baracoons, having no roofs. 
Much of the whipping is for scaling the 
walls. 

General Tacon was Governor General for 
four years. He took away twenty-eight 
thousand doubloons, perquisites of office. 
He received ten dollars a head on all persons 
brought into the Havana district from Africa. 
And yet the importations are contrary to 
law. 

For nearly a year no cargo of negroes has 
been brought to Cuba under the Spanish 
flag—but they are brought under the flags of 
Portugal and the United States. 


manuscripts. Many of the young professional 
men are abolitionists, and the literature of 
the island is becoming more and more favour. 
able to the doctrine of human rights. 

A small volume of literary articles, by a 
man who was a slave in Cuba, has been 
printed in London. 


—— 


THE ’NARAS, A NEW FRUIT. 

The ’naras was growing on little knolls of 
sand ; the bushes were about four or five feet 
high, without leaves, and with apposite thorns 
on the light and dark green striped branches. 
The fruit has a coreaceous rind, rough with 
prickles, is twice the size of an orange, or 
fifteen or eighteen inches in circumference, 
and inside it resembles a melon, as to seed 
and pulp. I seized a half-ripe one, and 
sucked it eagerly for the moisture it con- 
tained; but it burned my tongue and palate 
exceedingly, which does not happen when 
this most valuable fruit is ripe; it has then a 
luscious sub-acid taste. 

Seme plants of ’naras are now growing in 
England, (March, 1838,) from seeds which I 
brought home; they are a foot high, and 
beginning to branch, having two thorns at 
each articulation, and a stipule scarcely to be 
called a leaf between them, on the axis of 
which is the bud, but no leaves.— Alexander's 
Expedition of Discovery. 


According to a statistical account drawn 
up by M. Hericart de Thury, the ground in 
the environs of Paris, cultivated as market- 
gardens, produces 30,000,000 fr. annually, 
and affords employment for 50,000 persons. 
The cultivation of flowers and fruits also 
makes a return of several millions of francs. 
About 200 florists of Paris and the neigh- 
bourhood supply the markets. The sale of 
flowers on the eve of great fetes is of in- 
credible extent; on the 14th of August last, 
the eve of the Assumption, flowers were sold 
in Paris to the amount of 50,000 fr., and M. 
Hericart de Thury calculates that during the 
full winter season these sales vary from 
5,000 to 20,000 fr. a day. 


TO THE MORNING STAR, 
Seen rising, 5 A. M., 16th of October, 1839. 
BY JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


Bright star of morning! welcome to mine eyes! 
More lovely than at eventide’s decay, 
For now thou comest with the dawning ray, 
And soon the glorious lord of light shall rise. 


Anon, his splendour shall emblaze the skies, 
And in his flame thy own shall melt away ; 
Bat, mingled with bis radiance, thine shall play, 
With lustre, though unseen, that never dies. 


Rise! Morning Star of man’s immortal soul! 
Rise! let thy beams irradiate the pole, 
Redeeming earth from midnight’s ebon sway ' 
Dispel the gloom of Slavery’s deadly shade ; 
'Turn to the ploughshare, War's ensanguined blade, 
And glow with promise of unclouded day ! 
Quincy, Mass. 
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Observations on the Commencement and Pro- 
gress of the work of Vital Religion in the 
Soul; on Divine Worship; and on the 
Partaking of the Flesh and Blood of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. By Samuel Rundell. 


INTRODUCTION. 


When we look around us, and observe how 
many conflicting creeds and systems of reli- 
ion are sedulously propagated in the present 
day, our reflections on the subject should 
lead us to appreciate duly the privileges with 
which, through divine love and mercy, we 
are favoured,—the light of Christ being given 
to illuminate our minds, and the Holy Scrip- 
tures being placed within our reach, to which 
we can refer for instruction. In the Sacred 
Record, the doctrine preached by our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus, on the subject of the re- 
demption and salvation of man, is clearly ex- 
hibited. As no other subject of equal interest 
and importance can be presented to us, may 
these few pages, designed to point out from 
this high authority the way by which all 
mankind may come to the knowledge of the 
truth, and be saved, prove the means, under 
the divine blessing, not only of convincing the 
merely nominal Christian of the imminent 
danger he is in; but also of encouraging the 
weak yet sincere believer, to hold fast the 
“ grain” of living faith; (Matt. xvii. 20;) that 
so, amid all the conflicts with which he may 
be proved, his confidence may be steadily 
fixed on Him, who is the “ Wisdom of God, 
and the Power of God.” 1 Cor. i. 24. By 
submission to his command, “ Take ny yoke 
upon you, and learn of me;” and by the con- 
sequent fulfilment of his gracious promise, 
“ye shall find rest unto your souls,” (Matt. 
xi. 29,) the sincere believer will be enabled 
eventually to adopt the ancient language, 
“The Lord is my light, and my salvation; 
whom shall I fear? The Lord is the strength 
of my life; of whom shall I be afraid?” 
(Psalm xxvii. 1.) 


CHAPTER L 
ON CONVERSION, AND REGENERATION. 


When our Lord Jesus Christ was trans- 
figured on the mount, the voice from the ex- 
cellent glory bore witness of him, saying, 
“ This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased ; hear ye him,” (2 Pet. i. 17. Matt. 
xvii. 5;)—He, whose doctrine we are thus 
commanded to hear, and of course reverentiy 
to embrace, declared, (John iii. 16.) “* God 
se loved the world, that he gave his only be- 
gotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him, 
should not perish, but have everlasting life. 
(17th.) For God sent not his Son into the 
world, to condemn the world; but that the 
world, through him, might be saved. (18th.) 
He that believeth on him, is not condemned : 
but he that believeth not, is condemned al- 
ready ; because he hath not believed in the 
name of the only begotten Son of God. (19th.) 
And this is the condemnation, that light is 
come into the world, and men loved darkness 
rather than light, because their deeds were 
evil. (20th.) For every one that doeth evil 
hateth the light, neither cometh to the light, 
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lest his deeds should be reproved. 
But he that doeth truth, cometh to the light, 
that his deeds may be made manifest, that 
they are wrought in God.”* 

By this highly important declaration of 
our holy Redeemer, it appears, that the salva- 
tion of God through him, is not limited to any 
particular class or portion of mankind; for 
God so loved the world, that he gave his 
only begotten Son, “ that the world, through 
him, might be saved.” The Son of God 
tasted death for every man;” (Heb. ii. 9;) 
and his salvation is partaken of by every one 
who truly and availingly believes in his name. 
Now the name of the Son of God, in this and 
in many other places of the New Testament, 
appears to signify, or have reference to, his 
divine attributes, viz. his power, life, light, 
&c. ;f and this light being “ the life” of “ the 
Word,” or Son of God, is that “true light, 
which lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world.” (John i. 4—9.) 

By this light, shining in the hearts of all 
the children of men, they are, at seasons, re- 
proved and convicted of sin; “for all have 
sinned, and come short of the glory of God.” 
(Rom. iii. 23.) They who do not reject this 
light, are enabled to see the miserable state 
they are in while unregenerate, being in 
bondage under the power of sin, and defiled 
by its pollution. Deeply humbled by this 
view of their own real condition, their hearts 





* In the 16th verse of the above quotation, faith in 
the Son of God is set forth as necessary to the obtain- 
ing everlasting life. In the 18th verse, condemnation 
is represented as the result of unbelief in his name. In 
the 19th and 20th verses, the cause of condemnation is 
more particularly described, being declared to consist 
in the not loving, but hating, which of course includes 
the not believing in, the light. Hence it appears, that 
in this very important passage of Scripture, the light 
should be regarded as the spiritual manifestation of 
the Son of God in the soul of man; “ I, (said Christ) 
am the light of the world.” John, viii. 12. The light 
may also be considered as one of the divine attributes, 
which are comprised in the name of the Son of God. 
In taking this view of the subject, there is no essential 
discordance in the several parts of this portion of the 
doctrine of oar holy Redeemer, respecting the object 
of faith: Christ, the ever blessed Son of God, is the 
object of saving faith ; and this faith, when first brought 
forth in the newly awakened soul, is very small, even 
comparable to “a grain of mustard-seed ;” yet it is 
sufficient to enable the humble recipients, to believe in 
Christ revealed in their souls, under the manifestation 
of “the light.” Through “the obedience of faith,” 
they witness its gradual increase, and they become 
capable of believing in Christ, in respect of all his 
other gracious offices as set forth in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, if they have access to that sacred record. The 
believing in “the light” is expressly enjoined by our 
Saviour in the text. John, xii. 36. 

Now here we behold an evident illustration, both of 
love, and also of the justice of Almighty God, who 
does not condemn any of the children of men for their 
unbelicf of a theological truth, of which no certain 
knowledge or conviction is impressed on their minds : 
for the spiritual manifestation of Christ, in which all 
mankind should believe, does enlighten all; and those 
only are condemned, who do not love, but on the con- 
trary through unbelief hate the light, and reject its 
admonitions. The light, or Spirit of Christ, reproves 
them for sin, but they refuse to forsake it; and in or- 
der to escape from reproof, they reject the divine 
reprover; so that their condemnation is just, and they 
are left without excuse. 

+See Cruden’s Concordance under “ Name,” also 
Rarclay’s Apology, ‘Tuke’s Principles, Bate’s Doc- 
trines ; the three last under the article “ Baptism.” 
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are contrited,—they are brought to repent- 
ance ;—and the cry is raised, “‘ God be mer- 
ciful to me a sinner.” (Luke, xviii. 13.) 
Abiding in patient submission, under the ope- 
ration of the divine power, they are prepared 
for the reception of an increased manifesta- 
tion of the light of the Word, or Spirit of 
Christ, whereby faith, (which is its fruit, and 
which in some degree had been previously 
exercised,) is now more fully confirmed. 
Thus the work of conversion advances in 
those who do not reject the appearance of 
the light, which is the free gift or “ grace” 
of God. (Titus, ii. 11.) By the operation 
of his power, the eyes of the mentally blind 
are in degree opened, and some true sensi- 
bility is imparted to their souls. They are 
brought to feel more deeply, the inestimable 
value of a Saviour; and, coming to him in 
faith, through the attraction of the love of 
God,* they are favoured to experience the 
baptism of his Spirit; witnessing the remis- 
sion of their past sins through His blood, 
who is “ the propitiation for the sins of the 
whole world.” (1 John, ii. 2.) They who 
thus walk in the light of Christ, in “ the obe- 
dience of faith,” are enabled, like the be- 
lievers formerly, ‘to joy in God, through 
our Lord Jesus Christ;” by whom they re- 
ceive “the atonement,” or reconciliation with 
God. (Rom. v. 11.) Abiding under the bap- 
tism of the Spirit, its cleansing operation pro- 
gresses in their hearts; the motives—the 
secret springs to action, are purified from the 
alloy of sin, however specious the form under 
which it lurks. ‘This process, in the figura- 
tive language of Scripture, is said to be “* with 
fire.” (Luke, iii. 16.) 

The soul-satisfying peace and joy, which 
these have found to result from believing in, 
and obeying, the light or Spirit of Christ, 
engage them still to adhere to its manifesta- 
tions; they submit not only their words and 
actions, but also the thoughts and desires of 
their hearts, to its righteous scrutiny and de- 
cision; so that every sinful thought and de- 
sire, every idle word, and every evil deed, 
are brought unto judgment. They see, in 
this light, that there is much more to be ef- 
fected in their hearts, by the “ refiner’s fire,” 
(Mal. iii. 2.) than previously they had any 
conception of; and they are made sensible, 
that this purifying process must be endured, 
in order that the selfishness, pride and haughti- 
ness, with all other evil affections and |usts, 
which the tempter strives to excite and foster 
in their hearts, may be fully subdued, and 
made to give place to the righteousness, the 
love, the purity, the meekness and the gentle- 
ness of Christ. Amidst their many beset- 
ments, by watching unto prayer, and by 
patiently waiting on the Lord in spirit, an 
increase of strength is received, and they are 
enabled to hold on their way. Continuing to 
follow the light of Christ in the path of self- 
denial,—taking up their daily cross, (Luke, 
ix. 23,) and not conforming themselves to the 
vain customs, fashions, and maxims of this 
world,—nor fixing their affections on its 








** No man can come unto me, except the Father, 
which hath sent me, draw him.” (John, vi. 44.) 
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riches or pleasures,—but breaking off from|admonitions of the light, which at seasons 
and avoiding every thing which the light! shines in their hearts, in order to their being 
discovers to be evil, they gradually witness | delivered from the power of sin, and cleansed 
the advancement of the new birth in their! {rom its pollution ; they do not, according to 
souls :—old things pass away, and all things| his doctrine, truly believe in his name, and 
become new. (2 Cor. v.17.) The floor of | consequently they are in a state of condemna- 
the heart, figuratively speaking, becomes|tion. For such persons to conclnde, while 
cleansed; and the chaff burnt up “ with un-| they remain in this state of unbelief and dis- 
quenchable fire.” (Matt. iii. 12.) Having | obedience, that because they profess a faith 
thus received Christ Jesus the Lord, he giv-|in the personal appearance, sufferings, and 
eth them “ power to become the sons of|death of Christ, therefore they are cleansed 
God, (this grace being dispensed) to them | from their sins in his blood and are justified 
that believe on his name.” (John, i. 12.) in his sight, would be indeed a lamentable 
The preceding description of the com-|and dangerous delusion. 
mencement, and progress of conversion, is not | In the texts before quoted from the sacred 
put forth as an exact delineation of the steps,| record, the Saviour of the world briefly, yet 
by which every one is conducted, in whom | in clear and emphatic language, preached the 
this important work has been accomplished. | doctrine of the light ; showing, that this divine 
The degree of depravity, by which the human | gift is embraced and adhered to, by every 
character is marked, previously to conversion, | one who “ doeth” or walketh in the path of 
is much greater in some cases, than in others. |‘ truth;” and that it is hated by all who do 
The repugnance, also, of the natural disposi-| evil; who reject it, in order to escape from 
tion, to submit to the control and guidance of | its convictions. Now, these two classes com- 
the light of Christ, and thus to come under|prehend all mankind; and therefore it is 





his yoke, varies greatly in different persons ; 
and consequently a corresponding variation 
may be requisite, in the duration, and in the 
intensity, of “ the refiner’s fire.” And when 
individuals of a serious disposition have em- 
braeed doctrines, which, by leading them to 
place an undue stress on outward forms and 


clear, that this divine gift is dispensed unto 
all. Evil men could not hate or reject the 
‘light, if it did not in some degree illuminate 
their minds, reproving them on account of 
their evil deeds. Their not believing in, nor 
loving the light—refusing to hearken unto, 
and to obey its admonitions—gratifying their 










ceremonies, do really obstruct their coming | corrupt propensities by continuing in their 
to Christ, their prejudices are not easily over- | evil ways,—this is the ground of their con- 
come; these have to pass through a time of| demnation—the cause of their exclusion from 
stripping—of breaking to pieces all those | that salvation, which is by and through Jesus 
things, however highly esteemed, the ten-| Christ. On the other hand, they who walk 
dency of which is to prevent their receiving | in the paths of “ truth” and righteousness, in 
Christ in the simplicity and humility of little | the obedience of faith, following the guidance 
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children. (Matt. xviii. 3.) It may be expect- 
ed, therefore, under this great diversity of 
character, that in the process of conversion, 
there would be “ diversities of operations -— 
but it is the same God, which worketh all in 
all.” (1 Cor. xii. 6.) 

The foregoing view of faith in the name of 
the Son of God appears to have been set forth 
by Him in the latter part of that memorable 
portion of Scripture, with which this chapter 
commences. When our holy Redeemer had 
declared, *“‘He that believeth not, is con- 


demned already; because he hath not believed | begun to walk in the paths of truth and right- 
in the name of the only begotten Son of God; | eousness, and even such as have made consi- 


(John, iii. 18:) he proceeded, as already ob- 
served, still more particularly to point out the 
cause of condemnation: for he immediately 


added, “ And this is the condemnation, that|and be overcome thereby, and thus become 


light is come into the world, and men loved 
darkness rather than light, because their 
deeds were evil. For every one that doeth 
evil hateth the light, neither cometh to the 
light, lest his deeds should be reproved. But 
he that doeth truth, cometh to the light, that 
his deeds may Le made manifest, that they 
are wrought in God.” From these words of 
our blessed Saviour, it may be inferred, that 
although professed Christians may be very 
assiduous, in acquiring the literal knowledge 
of the doctrines contained in the Holy Scrip- 


of the light, ordering their conduct and con- 
versation according to its dictates,—all who 
take this course and persevere therein, are 
brought out from the darkness and death of 
our fallen nature, and are made partakers of 
the salvation of God, through Jesus Christ 
their Redeemer. (See 1 John, i. 7.) 

But although all mankind may be com- 
prised in these two classes, yet it is a truth 
clearly deducible from the doctrines of Scrip- 
ture, that individuals may pass from either of 
these classes into the other. Those who have 


derable advancement in a religious life, may, 
by not abiding in the fear of God, and in obe- 
dience to his holy will, fall into temptation, 


evil doers. (Ezek. xxxiii. 18. 1 Cor. ix. 27.) 
So also, if individuals of the latter description, 
before the day of mercy passes away, happily 
embrace the renewed visitations of a long- 
suffering and gracious God, they may un- 
doubtedly, through sincere repentance and 
faith in his Son Jesus Christ, be cleansed 
from the pollution of sin, and be brought into 
a state of reconciliation and favour with God. 
Thus the declaration of the apostle to the 
Corinthians will be applicable to them; when 
describing various kinds of evil doers, he 










tures, and may profess an unlimited confidence | adds, ‘“‘ And such were some of you; but ye 
in the benefits resulting from the sufferings | are washed, but ye are sanctified, but ye are 
and death of our Lord Jesus Christ; yet if| justified, in the name of the Lord Jesus, and 
they persist in disregarding and rejecting the| by the Spirit of our God.” (1 Cor. vi. 11.) 






For * The Friend.” 
An Account of the Life of William Bennit. 


‘Continued from page 110.) 


The plague having reached the town of 
Colchester, he found himself constrained in 
gospel love to visit his friends there, with an 
epistle of consolation and comfort. He ad. 
dresses them as brethren dearly beloved, who, 
having tasted of the goodness of the Lord, 
and the sweetness of the u: changeable truth, 
had witnessed their souls in measure set at 
liberty from the bondage of sin and corrup. 
tion. He rehearses to them the mercies of 
the Lord who, by his power, had raised them 
from the dust, made them living witnesses of 
his name and truth, and had strengthened 
them to bear testimony thereto, by word, by 
deed, by life, and conversation. He tells 
them the Lord who had kept them from 
fainting through the severe sufferings, mani- 
fold tribulations, and afflictive exercises they 
had heretofore endured, in their then trouble 
was with them, and the angel of his presence 
was their defence on the right band and on 
the left. William adds, 

“Oh, your own experience of his love, his 
mercy, his pity, his compassion, bis good- 
ness, his kindness, and his tender fatherly 
care and dealings towards you, is much larger 
than I can demonstrate by words. How can 
you, then, but still trust in his name, rely 
upon his arm, depend upon his saving help, 
and hope in his tender mercies, who is the 
same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. He 
hath been with you when trouble hath com. 
passed you round, to keep you from despair ; 
in the midst of perplexity, to keep you from 
being distressed ; and in persecution, to suc- 
cour and cherish you, and refresh your hearts 
as with new wine. Surely, dear babes, he 
is with you still, to comfort, refresh, feed, 
nourish, and strengthen you—to uphold and 
support, to keep and defend you. He will 
never leave you nor forsake you, if you for- 
sake him not. As you cleave to him, he will 
cleave to you.” ‘ Oh, dear friends, my soul 
loveth you, and I often remember you, espe- 
cially since the Lord hath been pleased to 
visit that place with such sore affliction, and 
to give it to drink so deeply of the cup of 
his righteous judgments. My soul desires 
that the Lord may keep and hide you in the 
hollow of his hand, whatever he suffers to 
come upon your bodies. Oh that he may 
enable you to wade through all, and to bear 
all with patience and contentedness. Think 
not that he cares not for you, because he 
may permit the besom of his righteous judg- 
ments, which he hath sent forth to sweep 
away the wicked, to swecp away many of 
your bodies from off the earth.” ‘“ How 
strange soever his doings appear to the car- 
nal reasoning, fleshy part, yet assuredly he 
intends good in all his dealings towards all 
the honest, simple, innocent, upright-hearted 
ones. It is inwardly well with such, what- 
ever outwardly is suffered to befall them ; and 
it shall be we well with their souls eternally, 
whatever the Lord permits to come upon 
their bodies. ‘The sense of these things f 
know doth cause joy to spring inwardly, in 
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the midst of outward sorrow; is comfort in 
heaviness, rest in the time of trouble, content 
and satisfaction in affliction, and enableth the 
soul to bear all with patience. Such can say, 
the will of God be done. It is the Lord that 
suffereth it thus to be, and why should I 
murmur against him, seeing he knoweth 
what is best for me, and will not suffer any 
thing to befall me, but what, through his love 
and mercy, shall work for my good, as I 
cleave to, and am faithful unto him. Though 
my earthen vessel may be broken to pieces, 
and be turned to the dust, and be taken away 
as the wicked are, who know not God, yet 
nevertheless I know it shall not be with my 
soul as it shall be with theirs. It shall go 
ill with them that die and are cut off in their 
sins, but it is, and shall be, well with my soul, 
which shall never die.” 

The epistle from which the above extracts 
were taken, although addressed to Friends in 
Colchester, was sent to various places in 
Suffolk and Norfolk, to which the pestilence 
had now spread. 

From one of the little works which he 
wrote during this long confinement, we learn 
that it was the tenth imprisonment he had 
suffered for the truth. In his various epistles, 
prison meditations, and letters, there is much 
matter that is most excellent, and well worthy 
of the attention of Friends of the present day. 
But to introduce extracts from al), would ex- 
tend this memoir to an unreasonable length. 


I shall therefore pass on to his release from 


this imprisonment. ‘This happened in 1672. 


At what time he married, we have no| religious meetings, or exercising his gift in 
account, but it was probably soon after his|the ministry, would be considered a violation 
enlargement. He was now again drawn|of good behaviour, and he could not therefore 
abroad in the work of the ministry, andjenter into such bonds. By direction of the 
whilst in this service, he appointed many | court, he was then returned to prison at Mel- 
meetings where Friends had held none be-| ton, where he was very closely confined until 
fore. His labour was blessed by the Lord, | the time of the next sessions. N. E. 
and many were added to the church through 
his instrumentality. God had given him a 
ready utterance ; and he was often concerned 
to remind Friends of their first love, and| EXTRACT FROM ROBERT BARCLAY. 
what they had known and experienced in the 
day when they received the truth. Sound in| municateth light to all men, but where find 
the faith, he bore witness to the Lord Jesus,| you, that the light communicated to all men 
both as “God manifest in the flesh,” the one} is Christ himself? We must not confound the 
offering for the sins of all, and as the prin-/light-giver with the light or enlightening 
ciple of light and life in the secret of every | given.’ Answer,—We do not confound them; 
soul, to work out and perfect its salvation.| but we must not divide or separate them, as 
A frequent sufferer himself for meeting with|thou and you do; for where the light, or en- 
his friends to wait upon the Lord, he was| lightening from Christ is, there is Christ 
constrained to exhort others to bear in this a| himself; he is not separated from it, but is in 
faithful testimony to the truth. He was/it, and with it. We must not be so gross as 
anxious that they might feel themselves|to conceive, that Christ enlightens men in 
drawn together by the love of God; in whose | such a way of outward distance, as the body 
name and fear, if they assembled, they would|of the sun, being so many thousand miles 
witness the true end of such gatherings. He) above the clouds, enlightens our natural eyes, 
earnestly desired that they might not go to 
their meetings as many went to their places| influence and rays; for Christ is near unto 
of worship, to be a little serious whilst there, | every one, no less than his influence; for in 
and who acted when they left it as though} him we live and move, and have our being. 


their God had remained behind them. 


In 1677, being at Gloucester, he was|day, is more than that general presence, in 
beaten unmercifully by John Meredith, a| respect whereof he abides with all the works 
,| of his hands, for as much as he is in them to 
or the next year, he was arrested in a perse- enlighten them, that they may believe.”— 
cution begun by the priest of Woodbridge,| Works, vol. i. p. 149, “ Truth cleaned of 
and refusing to take an oath, was committed | Calwmnies.” 


persecuting justice of the peace. In 1678 


\ SCRAPS. 
Selected for “ The Friend.” 


to prison, where he remained for half a 
year. 

After this, he does not appear to have been | There is a Calin the poor in spirit know, 
molested for several years. But in 1683, That softens sorrow and that sweetens woe, 
Edmond Brume, priest of Woodbridge, began | a aroleaueioammaeaaktaaaien 
again to stir up the magistrates against | phere is a Light that gilds the darkest hour, 
Friends. At his instigation, the town officers | When dangers thicken, and when troubles lour: 
came on the 12th day of the sixth month to | That Calm to faith, and hope, and love is given, 
the meeting in that place, and William being oo tase ore - a + from te , 
on his knees at prayer, he was forcibly taken| °°" 8""™ ae ted a ae ok ee 
from the house, and was, with several other 
Friends, committed to Melton jail. The 
charge in his mittimus was that he had been 
at a Quaker meeting, which was contrary t0 lus to litt; but God does not require us to 


law. ‘ : 
William greatly rejoiced that the Lord | carry the whole at once ; he mercifully unties 


: . | the bundle, and gives us first one stick, which 

had seen meet that he should bear his testi- | 1° onc tata ‘ a 
: ad ; : eae arry to-day, and then another, 
, go : 
ey Henne gr gig ton ene | _— we are to carry to-morrow, and so on. 

; ; ; ites nan his we might easily manage, if we would 
te a "Woodbridge. Hare a donate only take the burden appointed for us each 
dicted for having been at a riotous assembly, — bat an ana = anne ba troubles 
the charge not agreeing with the tenor of o agp Fee Saal te Na+ ay oo 
his mittimus. In answer to the indictment, toed nateen oe ave seauice’d to hear 4. 
William testified that the meetings of Friends | 7,5, 4 t 
were with no other design than that they ra 
might wait on and worship the Lord their 
God. They therefore could not be dangerous 
to the government, or hurtful to the peace of 
the community. He then pleaded “ not 
guilty.” 

The court then demanded that he should 
give bail for his appearance at the next quar- 
ter sessions, and for his good behaviour in the 
mean time. William knew that attending 





“« Sometimes I compare the troubles which 
| we have to undergo in the course of the year, 


|to a great bundle of faggots, far too large for 











“The religion of a sinner stands on two 
| pillars, namely, what Christ did for us in his 
|flesh, and what he performs in us by his 
Spirit. Most errors arise from an attempt 
to separate these two.” —Ibid. 

* There are critical times of danger. After 
great services, honours and consolations, we 
should stand upon our guard. Noah, Lot, 
David, Solomon, fell in these circumstances. 
Satan is a footpad: a footpad will not attack 
a man in going to the bank, but in returning 
with his pockets full of money.”—Jbid. 

















** God will be more likely to bless the hand 
which steers, and the head which directs, 
when both are ruled by the heart which 
prays.”—H. More. 


(To be concluded.) 





PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Professor Traill, of Edinburgh, has just 
completed a volume on this very interesting 
branch of science. ‘This treatise is embodied 
in the seventh edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, recently published by Adam and 
Charles Black, Edinburgh, and it is also 
printed in a detached form. 

This science, which is one of those that af- 
ford the most convincing arguments to prove 
the perfect wisdom of the Divine Creator of 
all things, is of recent origin in its strictly 
philosophical sense. Much of terrestrial na- 
ture yet remains to be explored; the surface 
of our globe is yet but partially known; and 
although every age adds considerably to the 
information of mankind, this exhaustless field 
will, for ages to come, afford ma‘erials to ex- 
ercise the industry, and reward the investiga- 
tions of the philosophical inquirer. 

We regret that our limits do not allow us 
to give any long extracts, even from works 
of this elevated class, but we cannot avoid 
giving a few short but surprising facts with 
which most of our readers will be enter. 
tained :—“ Taking the whole surface of the 


“ Thou sayst, ‘ Christ is a light, who com- 















but comes not near us otherwise, than by its 







And this nearness of his unto all men in a 
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THE FRIEND. 








Ca ia i ee 
IP Lectures on Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, | and old, as a clear, sound, and peculiarly in. 


globe as equal to 196,836,658 square miles, 
and as the land is to the water in the propor- 
tion of nearly 266,734, it follows that the 
whole land occupies a surface of 52,363,231 
square miles, and the ocean has an area of 
144,473,427 square miles.” 

The whole surface of the dry land is eleva- 
ted more or less above the general level of 
the ocean, with some remarkable exceptions, 
which have only of late years been detected 
by barometical measurements, which have 
shown that a vast area of central Asia, “ no 
less than 18,000 square leagues, is consider- 
ably below the level of the ocean,” including 
the Caspian Sea and Lake of Aral, the sur- 
faces of which have recently been shown to 
be 101-2 feet lower than the surface of the 
Black Sea. Therefore, should any convulsion 
of nature, like those which earthquakes are 
known to produce, depress the low sandy 
tract which now separates the sea of Asoph 
and the Caspian, the waters of the Euxine, 
and also of the Mediterranean and the Atlan- 
tic, would inundate an enormous extent of the 
sandy steppes of Asia, and entirely change 
the climate and face of that portion of the 
globe. 

It has also lately been proved, by the ex- 
periments of G. Moore, Beck, and Professor 
Shubert, that the surface of the Dead Sea 
is 598 feet below the level of the Mediterra- 
nean, and the surface of the lake of Tiberias, 
from which the river Jordan runs into the 
Dead Sea, is 500 feet below the-surface of the 
same sea. ‘The lake of Genesareth is also 
considerably below the level of the Mediter- 
ranean, so that, should any disruption of the 
land take place which separates the latter 
from the former, a tremendous deluge must 
be the consequence in Palestine and Arabia. 
—London Mirror. 


THE FRIEND. 


FIRST MONTH, 11, 1840. 
a RR EO: SNR A nee Se mS me 
We cheerfully comply with the supposed 
design in forwarding to our address the an- 
nexed circular, by giving to it a conspicuous 
place. 





CIRCULAR 
OF MOUNT PLEASANT BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Inquiry having been frequently made, concerning 
the Mount Pleasant Boarding School, by distant 
Friends, the committee and officers of the institution 
have thought proper to issue the following circular for 
their information. 


COURSE OF STUDY. 


Elementary Branches—Spelling and Dictation, Read- 
ing, Writing, and Mental Arithmetic, and Conversa- 
tions on Philosophy and Common Things. 

English Language and Literature—History, An- 
cient and Modern, Grammar, Rhetoric, Criticism, 
Composition and Rhetorical Reading. 

Mathematical Sciences—Arithmetic, Mental and 
Written, Algebra, Geometry, Mensuration and Suar- 
veying. 

Natural Sciences—Geography, Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry, Botany, Mineralogy, Geology and Natural 
History. 

Intellectual and Moral Sciences—Mental and Moral 
Philosophy, Evidences of Christianity, and Recitations 
of Scripture. 

{+ Instruction will be given in the Latin and Greek 
Languages, if desired. 


Astronomy, Natural History, Anatomy, Physiology, 
Intellectual and Moral Science, &c. will be given twice 
or oftener each week. 

{The Institution has been lately furnished with 
Philosophical and Chemical apparatas, which will ren- 
der the subjects they are intended to illustrate more 
pleasing, and more easily comprehended. 

i7The friends of the school, in different parts of 
our country can render it great service, by contribu- 
tions of Natural Curiosities, Apparatus, Bouks, &c., as 
such collections are calculated to create an increased 
desire for knowledge, as well as to familiarize the 
mind with the wonders and beauties of nature. 

The school is divided into two sessions a year—a 
winter session of 28 weeks, and a summer session of 
18 weeks. The winter session commences the third 
second day after the Ist first day in the ninth month, 
and closes about the last of third month. ‘I'wo weeks 
vacation will be given at the end of the winter session, 
and four weeks at the close of the summer session. 
The price of board and tuition is $76,00 per year— 
$46,50 for the winter session, and $29,50 for the sum- 
mer session, one half to be paid in advance and the 
remainder at the middle of the session. Books and 
stationary are furnished at the Institution, at the lowest 
retail prices. 

The house is open for the reception of students at 
any time during the session, when not filled; but it is 
very desirable that all should be present at the begin- 
ning and not leave until the end of the session. No 
reduction is made for absence, during the session, or 
time entered, unless sickness, or a similar emergency, 
shall be the cause. 

The regulations of the school, require the pupils to 
use the plain language, and appcar in a garb consistent 
with our profession. Boys will not be allowed to wear 
caps, double-breasted coats, or coats and waistcoats 
with falling collars. All that is merely ornamental is 
to be omitted, and objectionable clothing will be re- 
turned, or altered, at the pupil’s expense. Each article 
of clothing is to be marked with the owner’s name. 
Out-side garments should be of a dark colour, and 
firm texture,—preference being given to worsted or 
light woollen stuffs—and the summer dress of the girls 
should be of plain dark calico, gingham, or other suit- 
able articles. Each boy should bring four shirts with 
collars attached, omitting loose collars and shirtees to 
avoid unnecessary washing; and each pupil should be 
furnished with three towels—three dark coloured hand- 
kerchiefs—three pairs of stockings with strong pieces 
of tape sewed to them for tying to wesh. Woollen 
stockings will not be allowed in summer unless the 
health of the pupil require it, and each student should 
be provided with cloth and yarn for repairing. 

Pupils are not to bring, or circulate in the school 
any literary productions of an objectionable character ; 
and parents and others should not visit the school, or 
bring students, on the First day of the week. 

It will be the primary object of the committee and 
officers, to make the instruction imparted, bear upon 
the duties of life—to combine theory with practice, 
and secure the moral and religious instructions of the 
pupils. 

During the week, as well as on First days, occasions 
are taken for reading Friend’s Journals, and approved 
doctrinal writings, and for otherwise acquainting the 
students with the history of our society, and the cha- 
racter of its founders. By order of the acting commit- 
tee. Joun C, Hinz, Clerk. 

G. G. Plummer, Jane M. Plummer, Superintendents. 

Barnabas C. Hobbs, Louis Taber, Moses D. Gove, 
Teachers—Male Department. 

Deborah B. Smith, Susan M. Thomas, Teachers— 
Female Department. 

12th month, 2d, 1839. 


On our fifth page of to-day, we have com- 
menced a republication of a pamphlet, known 
to few in this country, the author Samuel 
Rundell, which, divided into convenient por- 
tions, will probably extend into five or six 
numbers. We print from the second edition, 
issued in London, 1838, and having given it 
a careful reading, feel safe in commending it 
to the attention of our readers, both young 





structive view relative to several essential 


and vital parts of Christian doctrine. 


We are requested to state, that the re. 
mainder of the interesting course of lectures 
by Dr. Bryan, at Friends’ Reading Rooms, 
will occur twice in the week, instead of once, 
as heretofore—to wit, on the evenings of 
third and fifth day—at the usual hour. 


The Northern Soup Society will open their 
house on the north side of Coates’ street, be- 
tween Fourth and Fifth street, on seventh 
day next, the 11th instant, where soup will be 
delivered to the poor daily (except on the 
first day of the week) between the hours of 
eleven and one o’clock. 

The society in again calling upon their fel- 
low citizens for aid to enable them to proceed 
in their operations, think it not improper to 
advert to the report of their proceedings of 
last season, by which it appears, that they 
opened the house on the 14th of the first 
month, 1839, and continued the distribution 
of soup daily, except on the first day of the 
week, until the 9th of the third month; dur- 
ing which time 355 families, comprising 541 
adults, and 943 children, were supplied with 
14040 quarts of soup. Thus furnishing them 
with a good and wholesome article of food, 
which, by its perishable nature, is very little 
liable to abuse by the unworthy, and thereby 
supplying the wants of many deserving fami- 
lies who otherwise would not have been able 
to have passed the winter without experienc- 
ing the most bitter and pinching want. 
Donations in money, provisions, &c., wi!! 
be thankfully received at the Soup House, or 
b 

Exsenezer Levick, No. 240 North Third st. 
Jonun V. Hart, No. 189 Market street. 
Joret Caprury, No. 33 North Front street. 
Josern Cowprertuwaite, Cash. U.S. Bank. 
Tuos. Scatrercoop, No. 68 Franklin street. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


Committee on Admissions.—John G. Hos- 
kins, No. 60 Franklin street, and No. 50 
North Fourth street, up stairs; E. B. Garri- 
gues, No. 185 North Seventh street, and No. 
41 Market street, up stairs; Isaac Collins, 
No. 129 Filbert street, and No. 50 Commerce 
street; Edward Yarnall, southwest corner of 
Twelfth and George streets, and No. 39 Mar- 
ket street; Samuel Bettle, Jr.. No. 73 North 
Tenth street, and No. 26 South Front street. 
Visiting Managers for the Month.—Thomas 
Wood, No. 224 Spruce street ; William Hillis, 
Frankford; Joel Woolman, near Frankford. 
Superintendents. — John C. and Letitia 
Redmond. 
Attending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, 
No. 201 Arch street. 

Resident Physician.—-Dr. Thomas Wood. 


Manrriep, on third day, the 7th instant, at Friends” 
meeting house, on Sixth street, Jamzs Woorman, ol 
Philadelphia county, to Avice, daughter of the late 


Abraham Lewis, of Delaware county. 
re eae ae en Ne 
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